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“You well know your personal stakes in 
this war: your homes, your families, your 
free schools and free churches ... Upon you 
and upon your comrades in arms of all the 
United Nations, depend the lives and liber- 
ties of all the human race... You bear with 
you the highest aspirations of mankind for a 
life of peace and decency under God.”— 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 
VELT, in the first issue of 
YANK, the newspaper of 
the AEF, 


For those who will not be Mentally Marooned 








It is not entirely accurate to say—as numerous com 
mentators have this week—that recent naval battles spell 
the doom of big battleships. Emphasis has long been oi 
strengthening naval air arm. Engagements in Coral sea, 
Midway, Aleutians and Mediterranean merely confirmed 
conclusions of naval men. But, as Rep. Vinson reminded 
us this week, time may well come when both sides shall 
have exhausted reserves of carriers and we'll get into 
slugging match of big, lumbering battleships. 

Lesson we have learned is not so much uselessness of 
battleships as it is importance of supporting them with 
adequate air armament. 


22 2 — “The workman suffers—and his en- 
forced passivity cannot be taken for resianation ; 
the peasant is impatient . . . discontent is grow- 
ing... anger rumbling. But on this second annt- 
versary of one of the cruelist dates in our history, 
your chief would have you share the great hope 
which still animates him for the salvation of our 
country, which he asks God that he may be able 
to realize even after his death.’—HENRY PETAIN. 
French Chief of State, June 17, 1942. 








For the first time, this week Nazis began recruiting 
workers in unoccupied France. More than 1000 French 
industries, employing 20,000 workers were shut down. 
Lack of raw materials the assigned reason. It’s another 
step in plan to centralize all industry within the Reich. 
RAF bombing attacks doubtless hastened transition. 


RUBBER: Scrap is needed desperately, and all citi- 
zens should co-operate. But the current campaign, no mat- 
ter how successful, will have no effect on rationing of 
gasoline to conserve rubber. Only a continuing supply of 
scrap could relieve the long-range situation. Administra- 
tion knows that’s not in the cards. The scrap rubber just 
isn’t there. You can’t skin a cat twice. 

We see the rubber rationing picture about like this: 
Rationing in the East will continue, with some tightening 
of regulations likely; ditto on example prosecutions of 
flagrant violators, Elsewhere, gov’t will temporize, ca- 
jole, worry along thru the summer (and possibly until 
after fall elections). When these measures fail (as we 
fear they must) we'll have nation-wide gasoline ration 
ing—not primarily to save gasoline, of course, but to 
conserve rubber. Eastern states will be used as testing 
ground to “get the bugs” out of the system. We are not 
certain that rationing, when it comes nationally, will be 
uniform in all areas, but incline now to think that it will. 


LIBYA: We still say, “Sideshow!” Take little stock 
in widely-held theory that Rommel’s forces are spearhead 
of a pincer movement on Caucasus. That would be a 








CLudle 
prophesies... 


RUSSIA: One year ago today (June 22) 
Hitler made his initial attack upon Stalin’s 
forces . . and now doubtless wishes he 
hadn’t. We called the turn in April, and in 
some degree forecast the result. 


Now, on the anniversary, we speculate 
again. From where we sit, it doesn’t look 
like = knockout by either side. We think 
both will be in there fighting a year hence 
—with Germany pretty groggy. 


Concentration of Nazi troops behind the 
lines ieads to belief the BIG push this year 
may come first in tne North, to cut suppiy 
lines. Might be soon—to mark the anni- 
versary. 


long, hard course in comparison with trek thru or around 
Turkey. No indication that Nazis have anywhere near 
enough men or equipment in Africa for such effort. Anu 
after what happened in Mediterranean this week, British 
would appear to have the edge on reinforcements. 

We think it probable that Tobruk garrison will again 
be isolated, due to superior German tank strength. 


SECOND FRONT: Yes or no? We repeat: depends 
on your definition of the term. Much United Nations ac- 
tivity now is essentially Second Front, The very threat 
keeps many Nazi divisions in West—away from Russia. 
Bombing of Rumanian oil fields by U. S. fliers, indicating 
secret base in Middle Fast, must be disturbing enemy. 
RAF and Commando raids go in under this heading, too. 

But a Second Front, in the sense of a large, permanent 
Continental land army must await complete command 
of the air. The time will come. This year? It is possible ; 
we think it hardly possible. 


Those two girdles per girl should keep the WAAC in 


good shape. And the six prs., of G, I., panties are khaki 
color—in case you care. 


Sendiite. 


Publisher. 


«++ — Thus far, 
at least, there's 
no rationing on 


food for thought! 
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“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted’’—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





“Tell your members from an old 
soldier at the front that the pen is 
still mightier than the sword.”— 
Gen’] DoveéLas MacArrnur, acknowl- 
edging greetings from Pen & Pencil 
Club, Philadelphia. 


“9 


“We are being asked to accept at 
their face value the opinions, preju- 
dices and plans of many self-styled 
‘authorities’ . . . | can see no disloy- 
alty in honestly questioning our lead- 
ers. Indeed, it is the highest patriot- 
ism in a democracy to refuse to be- 
come puppets of the state, mere cogs 
in the machine.”—Dr. ALEXANDER G. 
RUTHVEN, president, U. of Mich., at 
commencement exercises. 


“< 9° 


“| must admit that we know more 
about the production figures of the en- 
emy than we do about those of our 
Russian ally.”—E. P. Taytor, Direc- 
tor-General British Purchasing Com- 
mittee. 


“9° 


“Any one of Nicholas Murray But- 
ler’s speeches of today sounds hardly 
less incendiary than many a speech 
for which men and women were 
thrown into jail a few years ago.”— 
KONRAD BERCOVICT. 

oo 

“I can’t help but feel that if Hitler 
and Goering were permitted to see 
these plants, the war wouldn’t last 
long. They either would throw in 
their hands or cut their throats—pre- 
ferably the latter.”—OLiver LYTTEL- 
TON, British Production Minister, upon 
viewing American assembly lines. 

“Uf? 

“When I was a little girl, my great- 
est ambition was to be a returned mis- 
sionary.”—Bess WuiTte Cocnran, for- 
mer editor, World-Call. 


you on that?” 





“We are not out to preserve every- 
thing as it was. If we were, we would 
be keeping up a world that already 
has produced a Hitler.”—Rt. Rev. Fut- 
TON J. SHEEN. 

“6 

“We've made the silkworm turn, 
and before the war is over we are go- 
ing to make the world safe for silk 
stockings.”—Capt. Epw. G. HILLEsy, 
in a message from the Far East. 

“ 


“How goes business?” — KING 
GEORGE II, of Greece, to Steve Vasi- 
lakos, the White House peanut vendor. 
His response: “Kavovikoc, wu, ov.” 
(“Just about normal.’’) 

“I am telling Tokio that we have 
thousands more Colin Kellys and 
Butch O’Hares and Jimmy Doolittles 
on the way. This is just the dawn of 
a day of wrath.”—Lieut. Gen’l H. H. 
ARNOLD, Commander U. S. Army Air 
Force, at 100th Commencement Iowa 
Wesleyan College. 


“8 


“We are in the position of being in- 
struments of our own destruction thru 
the juke boxes.”—A Delegate to the 
Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Musicians which voted to 
make no more recordings for music 
boxes after Aug. 1. 


“To blame a business man for con- 
ducting his business in war with an 
eye to post-war advantage, and at the 
same time leave the gov’t in the hands 
of men who feel a duty to their par- 
ties, is to strain at gnats and swallow 
camels whole and kicking.”—Sir. Wm. 
BEVERIDGE. 

oo 

“We must ‘air-condition’ our youth 
by getting them ready for their 
country’s air service, or the enemy’s 
bullets and shrapnel will air-condition 
them in a different way.”—Dr. DwayNr 
Orton, educational consultant, Civil 
Aeronautics Adm. 


“<8? 


“The most difficult task for the 
Church will be preaching the doctrine 
of Christian forgiveness after the war, 
when men’s minds will be full of hate 
and revenge.”—Rev. Wm. Simms, rec- 
tor, St. Thomas Church, Battle Creek, 
Mich., addressing Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary. 

cc 9° 


“They didn’t do it before, and they 
can’t do it again!”—A Navajo schoo: 
boy, expressing confidence in defeat 
of America’s enemies. 

“9° 

“| think it would be a very good 
thing for the war effort if we could 
have the resignations of all dollar-a- 
year men who have jobs with war 
agencies and are still on the payrolls 


of private industry.”—Rep. StrerHen 
M. Youne, Ohio. 
iii ” 
“There is'a growing fear among 


experienced officers that the ‘youth 
movement’ may be carried to such an 
extreme that men of proved ability, 
no matter how vigorous physically and 
mentally, may be shelved.”—Editorial 
in Army & Navy Journal. 
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AMERICANISM 

If a Frenchman or Spaniard doesn’t 
want to play games on Sunday, he 
doesn't play games on Sunday. When 
an American feels that way, he agi- 
tates for a law that will prevent any- 
body's playing on Sunday.—Cunan- 
NING PoLLock, Guide Posts in Chaos, 
(Cromwell, $2). 


ANGLO-IRISH RELATIONS 


An American recently fell into con- 
versation on the mail boat with a 
young Irishman who said, on -being 
asked, that he “hated the English.” 
The American suggested that they 
were at least preferable to Germans. 
The Irishman agreed. “Well, then,” 
said the American, “you probably pre- 
fer a British victory?” “Yes,” said the 
Irishman. “In that case it would be 
logical, would it not, to do something 
to help the British to win?” “Yes, I 
suppose so,” came the reluctant an- 
swer, “Perhaps I should explain that 
I am myself a fighter pilot in the 
R. A. F. going home on leave.’’—Bul- 
letins from Britain, 4-15-'42. 


CHILDREN—Environment 


Our children in this evacuated nur- 
sery school live in an almost per- 
fect nurture—beautiful rooms, excel- 
lent food, and expert attention. And 
yet they seem in some strange ways 
almost to go backward instead of for- 
ward. They return to babyish hab- 
its and develop petulant displays of 
temper. I am sure it is because they 
are missing the great essential of per- 
sonal love, which with all the good- 
will in the world, we cannot give to 
them. Once I would have said that 
a good institution was better than a 
poor home. But now I say that al- 
most the worst home is better than 
the most finely equipped institution. 
—Letter from a Child Psychologist 
working in England, The Walther 
League Messenger, 6-42, 


CHURCH—Attendance 


Attendance at all religious services 
has increased sharply in the East, ac- 
cording to reports. Gasoline ration- 
ing is credited as one of the contrib- 
uting reasons. People can’t use their 
ears for long trips. So they stay home 
—and go to church. 


CO-OPERATION 


The business of a Dallas insurance 
agent who has been bedfast for many 
years has been serviced and protected 
by all of the other Dallas agents. . . 
No agent in Dallas has ever knowing- 
ly accepted a dollar’s worth of busi- 





Going, Going, Golf 

By WESTBROOK PEGLER 
This lack of tires and gasoline prob- 
ably will mean the end of golf and 


there, my countrymen, will be the 
most significant change of all to be 
wrought by Adolf Hitler. 

Time was when there was not gorf, 
although the memory of few of us 
runneth back that far. But then, of 
a sudden, golf was, and we allotted an 
aggregate acreage approximating that 
of the Scandinavian peninsula to the 
pursuit of an ornery little object con- 
taining the purest essence of all the 
meanness, contrariness and malice in 
all the world and in hell below, but 
capable at time of the most startling 
goodness of soul. 

No tires or fuel with which to drive 
to Bosky Burn or Bushy Moor, plus 
no time to spare from fighting or 
work, equais no golf, and when a lay- 
out isn’t golfed the crab grass and 
dandelions sneak into the greens as 
advance troops for the goldenrod and 
pussel. The fairways run to little 
birches, spruce and hay, and the bar- 
man and the keepers, the locker boy 
and the caddies run to the armed 
forces, factories and building jobs. 

There is no more melancholy sight 
than a golf course gone to ruin, for 
such is the perverse effect of the hum- 
bling game upon the victim's soul 
that, though it gave him little else but 
anguish all his playing years, he loves 
it with the mournful devotion of a 
drunkard’s dog. 

Sociaily golf was, next to craps, the 
most popular American game, and far 
more so than baseball. An imported 
eccentricity of the idle rich 40 years 
ago, it finally provided a common 
ground for men from both sides of the 
track, as caddies became great cham- 
pions and were fawned upon by men 
whose tools they had toted. 

We will not realize what golf was, 
and how much it was of the life and 
scene of the United States of Amert- 
ca, until pretty soon, golf abruptly 
ain’t—Condensed from Mr. Pegler’s 
syndicated column, Fair Enough. 


ness that has been on the books of 
the incapacitated agent. Any one who 
did so would be as unpopular in Dal- 
las as poison ivy in a nudist camp.— 
ALFonso JouNson, The Insurance 
Field, 5-28-'42. 


DEMOCRACY—And 
Dictatorships 
In a democracy there is much com- 
plaint and little suffering. In a des- 
potism there is much suffering and 
little complaint.—CuarLic EINFELD, 
The Advocate, 6-5-'42. 





Re: Rationing 

Rationing is a situation that af- 
fords magnificent manna for car- 
toonist and gagster. And they’ve 
been making the most of it. For 
example: 

A mild little man is pictured ap- 
proaching the gasoline rationing 
board, his hat in one hand, a cig- 
arette-lighter in the other. “Of 
course” he is quoted, “I will use 
this lighter only when I am out of 
matches.” 

“ ” 

And again, the sales girl in a 
perfume shop, proffers an expen- 
sive-looking bottle. “You'll love it” 
she gushes. “It smells just like 
gasoline!” 

ct} ” 

“The fellow with an ‘A’ ration- 
ing card, who used to get out his 
car just to go around the block to 
the post office is now just about 
able to make it.”—Quoted by Neat 
O’Hara, 

“oe ” 

"Mid pleasures and palaces no 

more I roam. 

A guy with an “A” card, his 

place is the home. 
—New York Times 
“ ” 

Add sugar-saving slogans: Let 
‘em eat bread.—Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 











FAITH 

Some years ago a young man joined 
the staff of a well-known organiza- 
tion. High up in this organization 
was a man who had been considerably 
publicized. The young man was na- 
turally curious about the Famous One 
and not having seen anything of him 
after several weeks inquired of a fel- 
low worker as to the. whereabouts of 
the F. O. “Oh,” the other replied, 
“We never see him. He’s like God; 
we just have to believe in him.”— 
Trained Men, 6-42. 
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FAME 


Dr. Albert Einstein once remarked 
that, if his theory of relativity were 
disproved, the Frenchmen would call 
him a German and the Germans 
would call him a Jew. Conversely, 
the Soviet Marshal Timoshenko, be- 
cause of his recent miltary successes 
has been claimed by both the Welsh 
and the Irish. A Crewkerne, Eng- 
land, schoolteacher insists pedantical- 
ly that the Savior of the Soviets is 
none other than the grandson of the 
Rev. Mr. Caractacus Jenkins, “a fine 
nonconformist preacher in both Eng- 
lish and Welsh languages,” while the 
Hibernians assert with equal convic- 
tion that Timoshenko is the son of 
Erin whose true name is Tim O’Shen- 
ko. The truth of the matter-is, how- 
ever, that the Russian Marsha! is not 
even Russian but a Bessarabian of 
Ukrainian extraction—I. W. D. Tar- 
MADGE, “Moscow’s Miracle Man,” Asia. 
6-'42. 


“GOOD OLD DAYS” 

In 1939 when Hampstead, a borough 
of London, was crowded with refu- 
gees from Germany and Austria, two 
little dogs, a spaniel and a fox-terrier, 
went for a walk on Hampstead Heath. 
They were badly nourished and their 
furs were moth-eaten. Said the span- 
iel to his friend: “You must know, in 
Berlin I lived in a golden hut, I had 
two valets, and on Sundays even Goer- 
ing’s dachs-hound attended my tea- 
parties.” Said the fox-terrier with a 
deep sigh: “You must know, in Aus- 
tria I was a St. Bernard.”—The Voice 
of Austria, 6-42. 


IDEALS—Preservation of 

A great artist always kept a num- 
ber of beautiful gems on his easel: 
sapphire, emerald, and ruby. When 
asked the reason, he said that there 
was a danger of his colors being 
faded by usage and his eye getting 
toned down so that the tints would 
lose their brilliance. So, he kept his 
eye toned up by constantly referring 
to these original colors that could not 
fade.—The Christian Digest. 

Qvuore application: The mind’s eye, 
too, may falter and fail. To hold life’s 
objectives ever clear and true, we 
must preserve and turn often to our 
untarnished ideals. 


MARRIED LIFE—American 

A Japanese physician once asked 
me if American husbands did not reg- 
ularly beat their wives. He explained, 
“We all know that American husbands 
are polite to their wives in public. 


France’s Call to the Colors 


The Paris of yesteryear is no more. 


But Exvuior Pau. has his memories. 
Mourning his loss, and resentful of 
its cause, he turns an introspective 


eye on the old France he knew and 
loved—brings it to life once again in 
The Last Time I Saw Paris (Random, 
$2.75). There is a quality at once ro- 
mantic and real in those characters 
who were his friends and neighbors 
on rue de la Huchette, the little street 
where, at intervals for eighteen years, 
Mr, Paul was an accepted member of 
the community. Rue de la Huchette 
was Paris in miniature; its inhabi- 
tants neither nobler, stronger, weak- 
er or more pathetic than all of France. 
When the betrayal and degradation 
of their country came, they suffered 
no less. The dreaded advent of war 
caused far more than the one grim 
tragedy condensed below: 

On August 26, the day three classes 
of French reservists were called into 
the army, screams came from the 
little dry-goods shop at No. 19 rue de 
la Huchette. “My son! My poor boy!” 
cried Madame Luneville as the post 
man aproached the door with a gray 
postal card in his hand. That meant 
the summons to the colors. There was 
a crash of overturned furniture, fol- 
lowed by the voices of Jacques plead- 
ing with his mother to cam herself, 
the gruffer voices of Luneville, the 
elder (45 years of age), and the let- 
ter carrier who had laid the summons 
on the counter near the cash box. 

For a moment the quarrel subsided, 
and Madame Luneville, sobbing and 
praying, rushed upstairs. Then 
from above came the tearing sound 
of a window flung open, a whimper 


that rose to a scream. 
villes, father 


As the Lune- 


and son, reached the 
sidewalk, Madame Luneville flung 


herself from the window and dropped 
like a plummet, but before anyone 
could shout or move again, her skirt 
caught on some kind of steel spike 
that had been imbedded into the plas- 
ter wall between floors. The material 
held and, upside down, shrieking in 
fear and agony, she was helplessly 
suspended. — 

There were calls for a ladder. Lune- 
ville the elder rushed upstairs and 
tried to climb down where his wife 
was dangling, but could find no foot- 
hold. The fire-department truck 
veered around the corner just as with 
a slow ripping sound the cloth of 
Madame Luneville’s skirt gave way 
and she crashed to the sidewalk, 
twenty feet below. She never moved. 
She was quite dead. 

A summons to the army was a sum- 
mons, and a death in the family was 
no excuse. When the body of Madame 
Luneville had been taken to the cot 
in the little back room, Jacques picked 
up the fatal postal card. Like a sleep- 
walker he turned to his father. 

“Mais, c'est pour toi, Papa,” Jacques 
said. (“But it’s for you, Papa.) 

That proved to be accurate. It was 
the father, not the son, who had been 
mobilized, in accordance with the pol- 
icy of Daladier’s Government to send 
middle-aged and experienced soldiers 
to the German frontier, so they could 
rest quietly in the Maginot Line and 
would not be likely to fire off guns 
or high explosives that might pro- 
voke “incidents” or otherwise annoy 
or anger Herr Hitler. 








That must gall them so much that 
they would simply have to take it out 
on their wives in private.”—MARGARET 
Ikuyo WHEELER, “Meet the Enemy,” 
McCall's, 6-42. 


MONEY—Limitations 

“We're apt to say that money talks, 
but it speaks a tongue-tied, poverty- 
stricken language. Hearts talk better, 
clearer and with a wider intelligence.” 
—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, quoted by 
Ricnuarp C. Davis, “At Home in the 
‘White’ House,” Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, 6-42. 


MONOTON Y—Overcoming 
About twelve years ago a shoe man- 

ufacturer received complaints that 

his machine operators were having 


headaches and blind spots. Watching 
a man at work on a black shoe at a 
black finishing machine, the manufac- 
turer noticed there was no contrast. 
With a sudden inspiration, he instruc- 
ted the worker to select a pleasant 
color from the paint shop, clean his 
machine and paint it. Before long, 
other workers followed suit. With 
the sudden sharp contrast between 
leather and cutting edges on the ma- 
chines, the accident rate fell off by 
nearly 70 per cent; there was less fa- 
tigue and fewer “seconds.’—Marr 
DENNING, “Three Dimensional See- 
ing,” Trained Men, 6-42. 


QuoTE application: A good story to 
tell in emphasizing deadliness of mon- 
otony; importance of getting variety 
and contrast into our daily lives. 
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“road-showing” 


Army is 
war spectacle of all time, to further 


greatest 


Emergency Relief. Offers electrically- 
controlled bomb bursts during a sim- 
ulated battle, with barking anti-air- 
craft guns and sound effect of zoom- 
ing planes. Show opened in Balti- 
more June 12; to visit 14 U. S. cities. 

Spring cleaning has piled 
tains of waste paper in every city; 
more than WPB can clear for months 
to come. But there’s still pressing 
need for scrap metal. There’s plan 
now to have steel mills buy scrap di- 
rect; prepare it for furnaces in their 
own yards. Campaign for scrap 
rubber, just starting, will have bigger 
ba!lly-hoo than any salvage program 
to date. Rubber is needed, but 
ondary purpose is to quiet squawks 
on threatened nat’l gasoline rationing 
until situation can be more fully 
studied. 

Rationing has cut pleasure driving 
on Pennsylvania’s turnpike at least 
a third. . . Scarcely a million motor 
vehicles, or about 15 per cent of pre- 
war travel now operate in Continental 
Europe, and most of these on gas gen- 
erated from charcoal, wood or coal. 

“Paint your dinner-pail white” is 
latest safety hint to defense workers 
on night shifts. White lunch-box or 
Duckett in hand of worker, is easily 
seen by approaching motorist. 

Truckers grouse that, despite “trans- 
portation shortage,” 20 to 30% of 
truck capacity remains idle... Since 
taxis have been ordered to stop cruis- 
ing, there’s talk in Washington of con- 
verting fire-hydrant space into taxi 
stands. . . 

Telephone lineman, on _ vacation, 
wanted to send greetings to two bud- 
dies, but lacked home addresses. He 
knew where they were working, and 
ingeniously addressed the card: “Har- 
ry Baker and Robt. See, Telephone 
Manhole, corner Oxford and Washing- 
ton streets, Lynn, Mass.” Conscien- 
tious postman lifted the manhole cov- 
er, peered down, and sure enough, 
there they were! 

Special 3-cent “Win the War” post- 
<ge stamp will go on sale July 4th. 


sec- 


moun- 


NAMES 

A social worker in the deep South 
was surprised to hear her colored 
client had named a new arrival Mary- 
fuhjulia. 

“Where did you get that name?” 
she asked on her next visit. 

“Well, ma’am,” began the clarify- 
ing reply, “we wanted to name dis 
baby aftuh mah sistah, Julia, but we 
done preferred de name of Mary. So 
dat’s what we call her—Mary-fuh- 
Julia.” 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

A story from Denmark concerns a 
movie audience viewing a newsreel 
in Copenhagen. Upon the appearance 
of Hitler getting into a plane, a voice 
rang out from the darkened house, 
“Remember me to Hess!” Instantly 
the lights went up, and the Gestapo 
searched for the guilty one. Failing, 
they ordered the show closed, told the 
people to get their money back at the 
door. Silently the audience filed out, 
not one stopping at the box-office for 
his refund. “Why our money back?” 
they told the gasping Gestapos. “We 
ENJOYED the show!” 


PATRIOTISM—Psychology 

What used to be the least popular 
shift at the Hartford plant of the 
Colt Firearms Co.,—midnight to 
dawn—is now the most popular since 
it was dubbed the “MacArthur shift.” 
Many workers have asked for transfer 
to this period —The NAM News-Let- 
ter, 5-7-'42. 


POINT-OF-VIEW 

My great-uncle’s pockets used to be 
crammed with spectacles. If he wanted 
to see a mountain top he put on one 
pair; if he wanted to see a golf match, 
he put on another pair; if he wanted 
to see a fish-bone at the table he 
reached for a third. It kept him busy, 
but he saw a lot. I once asked him 
what happened when he looked thru 
two pairs at the same time. He said 
he couldn't see a damned thing.— 
Sruart Cuase, “The War of Words,” 
Common Sense, 6-42. 

Quore application: Similarly, we 
need different mental “spectacles” to 
see and appreciate the other fellow’s 
point of view. Don’t try to see his 
side with your “specs.” The result is 
sure to be distorted vision. 


PRAYER 

A number of Dutch churches have 
been ordered to offer prayers for the 
success and welfare of the German oc- 
cupation authorities, according to the 





Still No Song 
I wish they’d get a new kind 
Of patriotic song for chorus 
singing, 
Or else stick to the good old 
favorites. 
All the recent attempts seem to me 
To go like this: 


“Listen, world! 

This is America talking; 

This is Nevada, Oklahoma, 

Georgia, Texas, Michigan, , 

Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Utah, 

And so on for two pages. 

We are miners, farmers, 

Carpenters, veterinarians, cooks, 

Chiropodists, lumbermen, 
racketeers, 

Bankers, housewives, 
dentists, 

Well drillers, prize fighters, 

And so on for two more pages. 

We are from Oshkosh, Hackensack, 

Kalamazoo, Punxsutawney, 
Canajoharie, 

Walla Walla, Chattanooga, 
Cincinnati 

And so on for quite a while.” 


loan sharks, 


These songs seem to me 

To cover a good deal of territory 
Without getting anywhere. 

You might as well sing the index 
To a Sears-Roebuck catalog. 


After all, what’s the matter with 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean, 

Hail Columbia, Happy Land, 

Mine Eyes Have Seen the Glory, 

Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys 
are Marching, 

America the Beautiful, 

My Country, ’Tis of Thee, 

And the Star-Spangled Banner? 

—TEp Ropinson, Cleveland Plain- 

Dealer. 











Nazi-controlled Dutch press. The 
churches were even provided with the 
exact wording for the prayers, which 
are for the benefit of “the occupying 
power that has been allowed to reign 
over us.” 


PREPARATION 


A famous European diplomat, when 
asked the secret of his success in al- 
ways getting what he wanted when 
he wanted it, replied, “I have made 
it a rule to know the right people at 
least ten years before I needed them; 
and I have always done for them be- 
forehand more than I ask them to 
do!”"—Burtron Bicetow, “Sales Man- 
agement During This National! Crisis,” 
Dun's Review. 
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RUSSIA—Communism 

The word “Communist” applied to 
the Russians as a smear term is out 
of date. Russian Communists are dy- 
ing by the thousand upon the field 
of battle, partners with us in a grim 
struggle against a common fce. Rus- 
sian Communists are dying that 
American boys may live. Even though 
Americans do not share the political 
and social faith of our Russian ally, 
we have something better to do today 
than use their faith as a calumnious 
epithet—From an Editorial, Chicago 
Sun, 6-7-42. 


SELF-MASTERY 

It is easy to shape the kind of man 
who submits blindly and without pro- 
test to a master. ... The real task is 
to succeed in setting man free by 
making him master of himself.— An- 
TOINE DE SaAINT-Exvupery, Flight to 
Arras, (Reynal & Hitchcock, $2.75). 


SHARING—Burdens and Joys 

Chuck Greene and I were eating 
breakfast at Lindy’s one noon when 
in came one of the many men noted 
on Broadway as distributors of dis- 
mal news, who rushed up to our 
table and said, “Jimmy Thunder just 
dropped dead.” 

Chuck leaped to his feet and throw- 
ing his arms in a wide characteristic 
gesture, shouted, “Don’t cut me in on 
any of his grief—he never cut me in 
on any of his pleasure!”—Damon 
Runyon, “My Pet Peeve,” Cosmopoli- 
tan, 7-'42. 

QvoTE application: There is a point 
here—and a good one—though it is 
perhaps not expressed in quite the 
conventional way. If we want some- 
one to share our troubles with us, we 
must be willing to share our pleasures 
with them. Or, as the old adage has 
it: “To have a friend, be one.” 


TEMPERAMENT 

In connection with the numerous 
benefit performantes that theatrical 
ladies are giving now on flag-draped 
platforms, comes the story of the Met- 
ropolitan star Luisa Tetrazzini. 

One night in Providence, Rhode 
Island, during World War I, Tetraz- 


zini refused to return to the stage 
after her first number. A _ large 
American flag decorated the back- 


drop. “They have put the flag with 
the stripes running across,” stormed 
the prima donna. “It makes me look 
even fatter than I am. I will not go 
on unless they put the stripes up and 
down!” — Princess ALEXANDRA Kro- 
POTKIN, “To the Ladies,” Liberty, 6-13- 
42. 


American Scene 





It’s Different Now! 

There is only meager consolation in 
the thought that the Flower of South- 
ern Womanhood, back in the Six- 
ties, never had to go without zippers 
so General Forrest cou:d have them 
for his saddlebag. It was simpler then, 
for she used endless lengths of lacing 
to bind her into a wasp-like condition, 
and General Forrest had thongs of 
rawhide to keep his saddlebags closed 
so his personal effects wouldn’t jolt 
out when his charger changed pace. 

But technology has come along, and 
has brought with it the zipper. That 
same technology produced modern 
war, and modern war took the zipper 
away from the common man—and 
woman. It is all very confusing. 

Certain philosophical persons are 
reminding us that milhions of men and 
women lived and died without having 
traveled 2,880 miles in their whole 
lives. This obvious statement is sup- 
posed to cushion the effects of the 
fact that Washington officials are talk- 
ing of a gasoline ration that will al- 
low the average motorist about that 
number of miles a year. We aren’t 
at all sure the argument is pertinent, 


if it be any argument at all. 

We can remember very well, indeed, 
when any number of people were prac- 
ticaly isolated from the time the 
roads got wet the first time in the 
Fall until they dried out late in the 
Spring. We have seen weeks pass 
in Winter when any travel by road 
was practically impossible except on 
horseback and even that was difficult. 
We have spent the better part of a 
half-day driving 10 miles in a buggy. 
It is also a fact that we got along and 
did at least fairly well. 

The practical fact, though, is that 
the social, politicai and economic or- 
ders were all built and geared to that 
speed and in accordance with those 
facts. For the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, especially, we have been busily 
and efficiently engaged in creating a 
scheme of things predicated on the 
automotive vehicle in all its uses and 
manifestations. What we could and 
did do around the so-called turn of 
the century is about as useful in sol- 
ving the current problem as a match- 
10ck would be in a tank battle.—Con- 
densed from two Editorials in Mem- 
phis (Tenn.) Commercial-Appeal. 








WAR-—Inevitability 

Some people have tried to introduce 
a novelty into World War 1, and again 
into World War No. 2. 

This novelty is the notion that there 
are not going to be any more wars 
after this one; that the war in hand 
is being fought to end all wars. After 
the present fight, we have now been 
told twice, the lion that lives in every 
human being is going to die and we 
are all going to become sheep, and 
there are going to be no more fights. 


On the record of man since there 
were any men, that is bunk. 


The present’ war is going to end 
sometime, as did World War No. 1; 
but the odds are safe at 999 to 1 that 
World War No. 2 is only going to 
sow the seeds for another war of like 
size when the crop of youth is ripe 
once more. 


So let’s not kid ourselves, or worry 
too much about what is going to hap- 
pen to our grandchildren with ref- 
erence to war. The same thing is go- 


ing to happen to them as is happen- 
ing to us. They are going to have 
wars—and most of them will love 
those wars at the start. 


The thing for us to do is to accept 
war as a natural part of life; to fight 
this war to victory; and to keep our- 
selves armed afterward with a highly 
trained army of at least 1.500,000 men, 
a two-ocean navy, and a large air 
force. Death for the unprepared na- 
tion is a part of life, too—An Edi- 
torial, New York Daily News, 5-31-42. 


W AR—Reason 


An understanding of the meaning 
of the war reminds us that in the 
midst of confusion and defeat life 
still makes sense. If we understand 
in time we can save our world. There 
is reason to history, and hence there 
is hope. Our men are dying in a great 
inevitable tragedy that can be turned 
into a victory. They are not dying in 
an accident. They are not dying in 
a charade.—Hersert Acar, “The Truth 
is Good News,” Harper's, 5-42. 
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Limitations of Travel 
By RAaLpH WaLvpo EMERSON 





Now that Americans temporarily 
are restricted in paying obeisance to 
the God of Gad, we may find some 
solace in the words of “the sage of 
Concord.” This excerpt is from an 
essay On Self Reliance, written 101 
years ago. While Emerson may seem 
here to disparage travel, he was one 
of the great travelers of his day, hav- 
ing journeyed extensively in_ this 
country and made three long pilgrim- 
ages to Europe. He was born in Bos- 
ton in 1803; died at his home in Con- 
cord in 1882. 





It is for want of self-culture that 
the idol of Travelling, the idol of 
Italy, of England, of Egypt, remains 
for all educated Americans. They who 
made England, Italy, or Greece ven- 
erable in the imagination, did so not 
by rambling round creation as a moth 
round a lamp, but by sticking fast 
where they were... 

The soul is no traveller: the wise 
man stays at home with the soul, and 
when his necessities, his duties, or 
any cccasion call him from his house, 
or into foreign lands, he is at home 
still and is not gadding abroad from 
himself. . . 


I have no churlish objection to the 
circumnavigation of the globe for the 
purposes of art, of study, and benev- 
olence, so that the man is first do- 
mesticated, or does not go abroad with 
the hope of finding somewhat greater 
than he knows. He who travels to 
be amused or to get somewhat which 
he does not carry, travels away from 
himself, and grows old even in youth 
among old things. . . He carries ruins 
to ruins. 

Travelling is a fool's paradise. We 
owe to our first journeys the discov- 
ery that place is nothing. At home I 
dream that at Naples, at Rome, I can 
be intoxicated with beauty and lose 
my sadness. I pack my trunk, em- 
brace my friends, embark on the sea 
and at last wake up in Naples, and 
there beside me is the stern Fact, the 
sad self, unrelenting, identical, that 
I fled from. I seek the Vatican and 
the palaces. I affect to be intoxicated 
with sights and suggestions, but I 
am not intoxicated. My giant goes 
with me wherever I go. 


(sood Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


Second-grade children were facing 
the problem of addition. One boy 
jumped up and said, “I know how 
much ten and ten are.” 

“How much?” said the teacher. 

“Twenty-one.” 

Whereupon another alert young citt- 
zen in the second grade, gave a cackie 
and replied: 

“You don’t have a federal tax on 
second-grade arithmetic!" —Journal of 
Arkansas Education. 





“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


JONATHAN DANIELS 


Assistant Director 
in Charge of Civilian Mobiiization 

After seven days battle in the 
wilderness, a Confederate soldier 
stumbled out of a thicket, tired, 
hungry and dirty. There in the 
clearing was a little spring, and 
he staggered to it and fell for- 
ward on his face, lapping up the 
water like a dog. 

While he was drinking, seven 
Yankee soldiers stole out of the 
thicket on the other side, leveled 
their guns on him, and triumph- 
antly cried, “We got you!” 

Slow!y the soldier turned over, 
looked up at them in utter weari- 
ness, and replied, “And what a git 
you got.” 








He arrived late at the golf club. 

“It was really a tossup whether I 
should come here or go to the office,” 
he explained, Then he added thought- 
fully, “I had to toss up 15 times.” 

oe ” 

Two Hollanders met on a street in 
the occupied Netherlands. One greeted 
the other with the words: “Heil Rem- 
brandt.” 

“Heil Rembrandt,” 
ond Hollander. 

A Nazi officer who happened to 
overhear them inquired suspiciously: 
“What is this ‘Heil Rembrandt’? What 
does it mean?” 

“Oh,” was the innocent explanation 
of one of the Hollanders, “we Dutch 
have a famous painter, too.”—Knick- 
erbocker Weekly. 


replied the sec- 


Ray Milland tells this one on his 
bess, Cecil B. De Mille. 

The actor was visiting the De Mille 
home recently when a blackout was 
ordered. 

De Mille, who is chief air-raid war- 
den for his neighborhood, mustered 
his guests into service, sending them 
out to see that blackout regulations 
were observed. Milland climbed the 
steps of a house a block away, rang 
the bell and told the sleepy household- 
er: 

“Keep your out—and fill 
your bathtubs.” 

“Bathtubs?” yawned the man. “Who 
says so?” 


lights 


“Mr. De Mille,” answered Ray. 

“De Mille!” snorted the neighbor. 
“Can’t that guy do anything without 
bathtubs?”—Chicago Sun. 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


Has anybody suggested that Shan- 
gri-La may be near the Illusion Is- 
lands?—Hucu Dixon 

“ ” 

An Average Man, be it said to his 
credit, is one who tries to marry an 
above-average woman.—JAacK WaAk- 
WICK. 

ify ” 

The reason those Jap craft are 
called “ZERO” planes is because 
that is the number they’re going to 
have when we get thru with them.— 
Pum Baker, 

“oe 

Speaking of rubber, we under- 
stand a good many constituencies 
are planning to trade in their Con- 
gressional rubber stamps this Fall.— 
Memphis Commercial-A ppeal. 

oe ” 


We may yet see retired cars melt- 
ed up to provide troughs for Dobbin 
to drink from. — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 











The salesman asked the little girl 
who answered his knock if her moth- 
er was engaged. “I think,” replied the 
tiny tot, “that she’s married.” 





